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IF WINTER COMES. 


Really, Poor Pa is the brainiest old bean Iknow. Circumstances over which he has no control—and a suggested overdraft at the bank, 

Yi tssed with a caution—have prevented him taking Ma to San Moritz this year. Ma ’s awfully keen on Winter Sports, you know. She 

] “Su t feel the cold like the Cousin Evelina Kine. So, with the assistance of Alexandry and the co-operation of the kids, Pa made a San 

mel, tz of his own in the back garden of The Mildeweries. But weather nowadays is so higgledy-piggledy, winter one pm peitiee on 

and’ — spring and autumn in tufts, that Pa decided to make his own snow and icé with a patent-freesing wil Spr alii ae : 4 ae: “ip f 

Nite. lat with ski-ing down the steps and skating ow the duckpond, really you wouldn't have known you werent in Siwiiseriand sy Pe 
waves ave weird and wenderful /--TOOTSIA&, 
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When Father Gets the Sack. = 
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Once every six months or so 
We have a shock at home, 

When all go softly to and fro . 
With faces full of gloom; 

From auntie—who sheds silent tears— 
Down to our puppy, Jack, 

Unhappy everyone appears-- / 
When father gets the sack! 


He’s never long without a job-- 
He knows his trade ‘too well; 

But, sometimes he’s without a “ bob” 
Tust for a little spell; 

Then, though food seems a trifle short 
Enough we never lack, 

,’Cos auntie’s always such a sport 
When father gets the sack! 


When every now and then our dad ; 
Becomes an unemployed, 
It’s not because he’s really bad, 
But easily annoyed; 
He may dislike the foreman’s face, 
And then be told to “ pack’’— 
So that it’s really no disgrace 
When father gets the sack! 


This never used to happen till 
Our mother went away; 

He might be on the same job still, 
And earning better pay. 

But if by chance we mention her 
His thoughts it seems to rack, 

And like as not, that very day, 
Father will get ‘the sack' 
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TRAIN TYPES. 


Wiri.-THE SQUEEZER. 

POSSIBLY the most irritating creature it is possible 
to come in contact with in the course of railway travel. 
ling is the Squeezer. 

Usually it is a man—very, very rarely a woman, to 
whom a natural modesty forbids the part, 

The Squeezer appears to make a point of entering” 
@ compartment in which there are already one, two, 
or three passengers on one side and four on the other. 

He will never enualise matters by taking a seat 
amongst the lesser number, but deliberately incom 
modes the four. 

It will be conceded by most people that four aside 
spells comfort and five aside acute discomfort. The 
manipulation of one’s newspaper then becomes a pro- 
blem—if it is to be done without annoying one’s neigh- 
bours. The search for one’s pipe, pouch, matches, or 
handkerchief becomes a task not lightly undertaken. 
The corner seat—usually the most coveted place—be 
comes perhaps the most comfortless.. Everybody seems 
to think that the oceupant thereof ‘has more than his 
fair share of room, and’ makes a point of pressing him 
determinedly against the unyielding wall of the car- 
riage. 

The Squeezer is responsible for all this. 

He is of two varieties—the insidious and the thrusi: 
ful. whee 

The Insidious Squeezer, deprecatingly,. and with a 
faint apology, places himself gingerly on the extreme 
edge of the seat. But he soon begins his deadly work. 

At first, almost imperceptibly, he begins to push 
back. 

His immediate neighbours look at him with no little 
annoyance—but give way. ‘Their irritation is excus- 
able: Opposite they see a seat with room for two 
more full-sized passengers; yet -this confounded nui- 
sance must push in amongst them, disturbing their 
comfort when there is not the slightest need. 

The Thrustful Squeezer is even more maddening. 
He has not the saving grace of effecting his fell purpose 
by degrees. 

Usually a’ large man, he unceremoniously bumps 
himself down on the crowded side, and makes no hones 
about sitting on his neighbour's knees until, after much 
mutual pushing and shoving, they contrive to make 
room for him. 

He then spreads his paper and does extremely an 
noying things with his elbows. 

Those whose journey is thereby made a misery, gaze 
longingly at the vacant seats in front of them, But 
few have sufficient moral courage to move in such cir- 
cumstances. It would be an admission of weakness 
and a confession that they had been ousted from their 
rightful place. 

Rather than travel with the Squeezer, give me the 
guard’s van. 
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ee 
The Helpful Injunctions. 


Sinée injunctions are the order of the day, 
I propose this little buneh of applications: 
Let the courts hand down dn order right away 
Bnjoining future back-fence conversations; 
Stop nightmares from annoying us at night, 
And please prevent pernicious weeds 
growing; 
Enjoin the dégs that are inclined to bite, 
Make roosters quit their early morning crowing. 


from 


Let’s have injunctions issued to prevent 

The rabbits and the moles from multiplying, 
To stop the critics of the Government, 

And eause the teething babies to cease crying; 
Enjoin the rain from falling when we plan 

Excursions that are best in pleasant weather, 
And let the courts make haste to put a ban 

On skidding that brings motor-cars together. 


Will the judges please enjoin the profiteers 

Who intend to take advantage of conditions? 
Let orders of the courts allay the fears 

Of those in dread of losing their positions; 
It’s.time for putting legalized restraint 

Upon the wives whose nagging is pernicious; 
Hand down an order stopping all complaint 

From those who think divorce is somewhat 

vicious. 


Let’s have injunctions issued, when we buy, 
To keep the stocks that we have bought from 
falling; 
Restrain the little boys from asking “ Why?” 
Enjoin nocturnal cats from caterwauling. 
Injunctions should be issued to protect 
The chorus. girls from baldheads 
smirking, 
And, also, if their daddies-don’t object, 
Enjoin the rich men’s sons from overworking. 


who are 
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ORDERED TO THE FRONT. 


“ Hector,’ she cooed in the dim light of the draw- 
ing-room, “you once said you could die for me.” 

“My angel one, I fe 

* Will you do one great thing for me?’ 

“My ownest own. “Bid me tear down the stars that 
dare to rival your eyes; bid me blot out the light of the 
impious moon that seeks to mar the loveliness of your 
face; bid me enlist for Mespot or fight rebels in Kildare: 
bid me challenge the biggest rufflan——” 

“No, no,-Hector; it is none of that.” 

“Then what is it, my pet? What brave act can I 
do for you?” 

“Only this—go ndme.” 
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DANCE SEASON. 
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A FELLOW passenger, had there been one in Mr. 
Robert Sperrings compartment, would doubtiess have 
experienced a teeling of pity at the sight of his so 
€vident discomliture. ‘ 

“Gone!” he said, despairingly, searching his pockets 
in feverish haste. “Vanished into the thinness of 
thin air! And what in the world I’m to do without a 
ticket——!” 

A riotous week-end in a northerly seaport had re- 
duced his once plentiful funds to a negligible quantity. 
He had relied entirely upon his return half to bring 
him back to town; that such a calamity as now threa- 
tened to overtake him would ever happen had never 
fntered his head. And now the London express was 
fast nearing Pullborough, where an unfeeling collector 
Would doubtless receive his explanation with scorn, 

As the train began to slacken speed, Mr. Sperring’s 
Mind, evolving wiid schemes at the rate of several to 
the minute, finally decided upon one in particular. 
With a sigh of regret at the inevitable consequénces to 
his garments, he set himself to crawl laboriously be- 
Neath the seat. 


“If Ethyl Grainger could see me now!” he mut- 
tered, with difficulty; “‘or her father!” 
Hig Movements, careiul us iney were, seemed to 


have raised the dustor senerauions irom the carriage 
“OOr; und as Lhe train Cuine standstill he stiued 
“ cougu with dimeculty. Never, he tod Nimeseil ais- 
“laily, had circumstances brought bim into a ‘position 
“4 greater discomiort, 

But from his depths he heurd, presently, the sharp 
Ge und “yiekets, Piease:’ and when, judging by 
‘Ound alone, the unweicume olticial had passed along, 
“ue sense of his security outbalanced all minor dis 
“advantages. 

‘ne minute passed. Soon, he thought, with some 
Telier, he might dare to emerge again into the light 
% day. ‘hen the door opened suddenly, a biting 
draugnt told of the chilly atmosphere’ without, anu 
Alr. Sperring realised that an event had occurred which 
Nad never entered his calculations. A passenger was 
“Soming in. 

And there now remained a clear run“of’ some forty 
Minutes to the London terminus! ‘The prospect thus 
SpPened up seemed peculiarly uninviting. While he 
ragged his cramped limbs torward, to secure, if pos- 
ible, complete immunity from discovery, came the 
thought of his forgotten Gladstone bag. 

This incriminating evidence of his presence was now 
eposing in the rack far above him, and could hardly 
“il to\catch the newcomer’s eye. 

“No, I’ll have that one inside with me,” he, heard 
® jovial voice instruct a waiting porter.” ‘‘ Look sharp; 
We're just off!” 

Then came a thud as a package was deposited on 

@ ground in the particular manner beloved of rail- 
Way officials; the door slammed, and the train moved 
‘lowly forward. Mr. Sperring had one matter for self- 
“Oneratulation, at any rate; he was safe from unplea- 
Sant inquiries with regard to his missing ticket. 


lu a 


aur 


Now, however, arose the question of his next pro- 


“Ceding. He could hardly creep out from’ his uncon. 
Senial travelling quarters, and, without a word of 
“Dology, regain his former seat. His companion 


Wouid, no doubt, consider some explanation due. 

“H’m! That's queer!’ Mr. Sperring caught the 
Words faintly. “Ah! Left behind,*1 suppose.’ 

“He’s found my bag,’ deducted she prisoner, with 
"any qualms. 

Stirred by the sense that his proprty was. being 
“mperetl with, he almost moved: subsiding again, how- 
Yer, as a riew thought added to his uneasiness. Sup: 

Sing that this intruder upon his privacy should guess 
© secret of his retirement from public view? Sup- 
one, also, that he were a busybody possessed of in- 
°nvenient opinions as to the legality of such a pro- 
ure? Would he not consider it his duty to bring 
he affair to the company’s notice? Mr. Sperring re- 
Snised the possibility as worthy of.consideration. 
al Then came the interruption. Scraping | sounds 
pd the floor at the back intimated the shifting of 
the heavy article of luggage, and the next moment 
© corner of a trunk invaded Mr. Sperring’s domain 

d struck him violently on the shoulder. ‘ He gave a 

“artied exclamation, and, seeing now no necessity for 


restraint, indulged in 
the fit of coughing he 
had so long restrained. 

“Great Scot!” said 
the jovial voice, pry S 
there isn’t some- 
poay —-—!” 

Panting slightly, he 
removed the’ ollending 
bag, and resting one 
hand upon the seat, 
bent down as far as his 
generous proportions 
would allow. Mz. Sper- 
ring, for his part, be 
gan laboriously, feet 
foremost, to move into 
a less congested space. 
Jt was while’ still upon 
hands and knees, gaz- 
ing upwards, that he 
caught his first glimpse 
of the portly  gentle- 
man’s face, , 

His immediate sensation was one of slight surprise, 
for the features before him seemed vaguely familiar. 
Surely, .he thought, they belonged to someone he had 
met before. Then his first feeling was mingled with 
one of consternation. His mind reverted back to an 
evening of the previous week, when he had called on 
Miss Ethyl Grainger; he recollected those relations of 
the family to whom he had been introduced. Yes ,this 
was her uncle! 

He rose to his. feet, leisurely, striving, though in 
vain, to assume such a demeanour as would infer that 
there was nothing unusual in the manner of his appear- 
ance upon the scene. He was sadly conscious, however, 
that the state of his clothing. did not lend him dignity. 

“How do you do, sir?” he remarked, easily enough, 
“We have met before, I. believe, though, for the in- 
stant, I forget your name. You have come to my 
rescue "’—he caught at the sudden inspiration—‘ to my 
rescue at a most opportune moment.” 

The portly gentleman's expression denoted, first a 
calm and somewhat embarrassing blankness; then, sud- 
denly, he held out. his hand. 

“ Ah, Of course,” he replied in confident. tones. 

“T haye a very bad memory for faces—very bad indeed. 
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“T’m Robert Sperring,” observed the younger man. 
“Doubtless you will remember me at——” 

“Of course, now you mention it!” Mr. Bronson in- 
terrupted, hastily, with palm uplifted.’ ‘“ But’’—he 
hesitated—‘‘ Il am sorry to see you in*this—er—predica- 
ment. You say 1 rescned you” May I ask vy 

‘““My dear sir,’”’ said Mr. Sperring, endeavouring to 
assume a natural irritation, ‘‘one does not usually en- 
sconse oneself under dusty seats for the mere pleasure 
of the experience!’’ 

“No; that’s true enough. But I have heard of the 
practice,”’ observed Mr. Bronson humorously. “I be- 
lieve among certain persons who desire to travel free— 
but I’m joking, of course. Do you really mean to say 
that you were put there by force?” He spoke eagerly, 
and, indeed, seemed actually pleased. 

“T think the technical expression is ‘ sandbagging,’ ” 
said Mr, Sperring gravely. ‘ You grasp my meaning? 
When one is struck down by a‘soft, yet weighty “pack- 
age, the blow leaves no mark whatever, although it 
stuns.” : : 

“You've been assaulted—robbed?” cried Mr. Bron- 
son, excitedly. ‘‘I knew it would happen on this line 
Also for: names.”..- He smiled. indulgently. - ** You re- 
semble me in that-respect. °For instatice; I do ‘not know’ 
yours from—well, vulgarly. speaking, from Adam! Mine 
is Bronson, sir—Horatio Bronson.” 
sooner or later! You tried to pull the communication 

cord, I suppose, and found it impossible, out of your 


; 


reach! Especially when engaged in a struggle with 
unis scoundrel—or was it scoundrels?” 

‘I fancy 1 could account for any one man!” Mr. 
Sperring assumed a defiant attitude expressive of his 
pugilistic powers. “But, no; there were two, each 
above the average strength and size, who suddenly, \ : 
without warning, absolutely’ threw themselves upon 
me!” He bent down, and began, in a rough and ready 
fashion, to remove the dust from his clothing. 7 

“Ah!” Mr. Bronson commented. ‘And the villians 
have got clean away! Did they secure any valuables’ ~ 
I notice your bag is apparently untouched.” 

“I don’t think so,” said Mr. Sperring hastily. ‘I 
seem to have a dim recollection that, just as I relapsed 
into unconsciousness, the train was ciowing down. By 
the way, my hat is missing. I wonder w here—ah, yes, 
it’s probably underneath.” He stopped, and with some 
difficulty brought the headgear to light, ue 

“And would you recognise them again, do you 
think?’ queried Mr. Bronson’ interestedly. ae : 


=. 


“T doubt it,” responded Mr. Sperring firmly. “I 
doubt it very much.” 
His companion was somewhat taken aback. “‘ But 


you could give a description of them, surely!” he pro- ~ 
tested. ‘Good gracious! Whatever's wrong?” ’ 

For Mr. Sperring, after swaying to and fro for a 
few seconds, collapsed, and slipped backwards in Ae 
limp posture on, the cushioned seat. fis expression 
was blank, but his eyes stared wildly, and one hand 
was pressed to his forehead in order to indicate extreme 
pain. . Si 

“Excuse me, but I—I feel faint!’’ he gasped, with ‘4 = 
difficulty. ‘“I’d better lie down until we get to town. P 
Oh, don’t worry, I shall. be all right by then.” — tk 

He extended himself wearily upon the seat, pillowing 
his head upon his arms, with his eyes closed; and re- 
mained almost motionless until, scme minutes later, 
the jarring of brakes indicated a stoppage. Then he 
allowed his limbs. to stir slightly, and after a while <8 
sat up, and rubbed his eyes. 

But as the express came to a standstill, he found 
he was wrong in his conjecture that they had at length ee 
arrived. An adverse signal had delayed them outside : 
the terminus. When Mr. Bronson: turned from the ca 
window towards him, doubtless with more questions of . 
an awkward nature, he devoutly wished he had further 


prolonged his illness. a 
“Well,” said the elderly gentleman, cheerily, “and 
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how do you feel now? We're just near the end of our ' 
journey. Ah, we're off again. You must come along 9 
with, me to Collingwood’s office—the station superinten- i 
dent, you know,” he explained airily, turning his head vis 
as he lifted his luggage from the rack. “A great — a 
friend of- mine!” cg 
“But, still, for such a small matter, it’s hardly Aes 
worth bothering Mr. Collingwood, is it?” said Mr. Sper- pt 
ring, hurriedly. ‘“ After all, [m not much hurt—and ‘ 
have lost nothing. Besides, there’s an important ap- ~ 4 
pointment, I must-——” , \ a 
“Why, it'll hardly take a minute,” Mr. Bronson rt. 
informed him, rapidly. “And, further, it’s your duty | 
to give information about such a case—your duty to the» are 
public. “Would you, then, sir, ba content to let such ig 
ruffans remain at large, without an effort to. secure BA 
their capture?” His tone implied distinct reproof, ~ >, oi 
‘Well, no, not exactly; but, you see——".- 
The train ran in alongside the crowded platform,’: =e 
and amid the opening and slamming of doors, the 
shouts of waiting porters, and the other sounds of the~ rae 
busy station, Mr. Sperring found it difficult. ~o think, rj 
with any clearness concerning his’ future plans. ae Ny 
“Come along, then,”’ said Mr. Bronson, . briskly, as \ : 
they descended. . He slipped a hand into ‘the younger» ‘ | 
man’s arm.. ‘“I knew you'd see the matter in the right ‘ v 
light. “This is the way, to platform number one.” Ne “a 


They went down ‘some stéps, atid passed through a = i 
subway together, Mr. Sperring with inward reluctance, fe oe 
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_ object which he had hitherto held concealed. 


. chalantly chewed a penholder. Mr. 


scriptions, please?” 


cept for a reddish moustache. 
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yéet ot daring to offend. The sight of a door marked 
~ John Collingwood: Private,” almost gave him courage 
to stand firm, but while he was still meditating upon 
an excuse he found himseli ushered within, Below his 
breath he condemned Mr. Bronson’s conduct, though 
perhaps influenced by kindly movives, as disagreeably 
vllicious. 

At the sight of the latter gentleman a youth jumped 


‘hastily from his stool, and disappeared through an 


adjacent door. Reappearing, he beckoned them for- 
ward into an inner room, where a solemn-faced gentle- 
man of middle age sat at a roll-top desk. 

oe Ah, Collingwood!” said Mr. Bronson, in greeting. 
“This is a friend of mine—a Mr, Sperring,” he added, 
cheerfully, as they shook hands. “I ye come to con- 
sult you in your official capacity, Collingwood. This 
young gentleman’’—he almost chuckled outright—** has 
been the victim of a most outrageous assault, of which 
he will be pleased to give you details!” 

“Ah, yes.” The superintendent assum.d an official 
curtness. He turned, and bowed to Sperring. ‘When 
did this take place, please?” 

Had Mr. Sperring possessed the means, he would 
have straightway vanished into thin air. It vas with 
an effort that he collected his wandering wits for the 
inevitable adventure story. He realised, in that mo- 
ment, all an author’s trials. 

“On the Fleetwood express which has just arrived,” 
he said, carefully. “Immediately before Pulborough 
station, where this gentleman--—”’ , 

“Yes, I. found him, Collingwood!” Mr. Bronson 
broke in, animatedly. “Inder the seat he was, 
stunned!” } 

“Don’t crow, my dear Bronson,” adjured the super- 
intendent, with pardonable irritation. “ You got in at 
Pulborough, then? How is it you didn’t see anyone 
leave the carriage?” 

“T only arrived as the train was on the very point 
of starting,” explained the portly genlteman, volubly. 
“That's why. They must have shut the door behind 
them. Ah! he would have been safe enough, Colling- 
wood, if you’d only listened to me the other day. lL 
said then, and I repeat now—the 
cord——” ° 

“Must I interview Mr. Sperring in private im 
quired the superintendent, wearily. “Thank you!” 
He waited while Mr. Bronson, sniffing audibly, found a 
chair. ‘“‘ Now, sir?” ‘ 

Mr. Sperring took a deep breath for the verbal 
plunge. ~‘“ There were two of them,” he said, slowly, 
with great distinctness, ‘ They sat at the further end 
of the compartment. I was reading my paper, when 
suddenly *’—he experienced a histrionic thrill—‘ they 
sprang upon me, one striking at my head with an 
I stag- 
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gered back against the window, half-dazed!” 

He halted for a moment to observe his “companion’s 
demeanour. Mr. Bronson leaned forward eagerly; the 
superintendent, somewhat to his disappointment, non- 
Sperring nerved 
himself to fresh efforts. 

“The train wes gradually stopping. I made a 
feeble’ effort to stretch my hand toward the alarm 
signal, but while still seeking it, I received another 


blow. A little later I have a faint recolleetion of being 


pushed roughly beneath the seat. After that I knew 


‘no more until this gentleman aroused me—quite by 


chance.” 
“What's right,” confirmed Mr. 
corner. ‘‘That’s perfectly correct. 
bag——’”’ 

The superintendent ignored him. 


Bronson, from his 
I was shoving my 


“And their de- 
He inked his pen meditatively. 
“As far as I can remember,” said Mr. Sperring, 


_ quite confident now, “one wore a long, black overcoat, 
a dark muffler, and a Homburg hats 
but. I—eannot be quite certain, you know—I think the 


He was bearded; 


other—the one who attacked me—wags clean-shaven, ex- 
He wore a check suit 
and a bowler. They were both tall.” He paused, and 
sank his voice to an impressive whisper. ‘ Also, he 


- called the bearded men, I remember, ‘Jimmy ’—‘ Come 


on, Jimmy!’ he said. I shall never forget!” 


“Ah! That's important,’ said the superintendent, 
briskly. ‘I’m almost certain that I recognise the 
pair. They're well known to the police.” 


(Conéluded in col. 3.) 


aN THE DIFFERENCE — : 


When father comes home on any oid dav of the 
wee':. " 


communication 


The Head Waiter. 


AND THE FRENCH PRESIDENT. 


FOREIGN, Colonial, and provincial types are such 
common visitors to tne ot cuop house that tne Heau 
waiter showed no surprise when he wis approached by 
a stout, elderly ¥rencnimian, uistinguished vy a pointed 
grey beard and the pluiwpesis vr Plump Cueeks 


“ w rs 


‘Garcon,’ began the customer—to the Head Waiter’s 
deep indignation—"I ‘ave arrive tu make trial ot your 
lusuw0us pouding—is it nov? Bul ursi-—you ‘ave no 
Germans ’ere 1 ’ope. Oui?” 

“No, sir!’ repied tne Head Waiter, haughtily. 
‘We have no Germuns here. where's quite enough 
noise here without the row Germéns make when eat- 
ing. Where would yoa like to sit, sir?” 

“But where 1 can see all ze niovement, is it not? 
I care not ozzerwise.”’ : 

‘Well, you can see all the movement you want 
here, sir. You can look right through to the bar 
and watch them journalist gents bending their elbows 
What about veg. with your pudding, sir?’ And the 
Head Waiter flicked an imaginary crumb from oll the 
spotless lapery. 

* But, Brussels sprouts, is it not?—ze sprouts of our 
good Ally, ze Belgique, is it not? Good!’ 

‘the Head Waiter passed the word, and the familiar 
slogan rang out once more: * Pud one, sprouts one!’ 

“Curse the Kaiser!’’ muttered the parrot. 

no ww * i *x “ 

The alien customer was entranced. 

“It is a bird of ze most wonderful!’ he said de 
lightedly. ‘It must ’ave been wot you call ’atched in 
France, ‘is it not?” if 

“Not as 1 know of, sir,” replied the Head Waiter 
coldly, ‘It doesn’t follow that everybody what curses 
the Kaiser must be French. Us English, if I may say 
80, have no grounds for loving that miserable and mis- 
guided man, although we may not express our hatred 
by waving our arms and legs about like a scarecrow in 
a gale of wind.” 

“Ah!” cried the Frenchman, “you haf not suffer— 
you haf not seen! But, we French, we know!” 

“Don’t excite yourself, sir. Our celebrated pudding 
takes a bit of getting through, in any case—unless you 
happen to be an agriculturist. It’s the quantity what 
beats nine out of ten—and an excited man can’t eat as 


a rule.” . 
* * * * * 


the ex- 
“T am Poincare—ze President of ze 
And I tell you zat ze Germans, ze Boches, are 


“T am not an agriculturist!” vociferated 
cited Frenchman. 
French! 
—are——”"” 

“Draw it mild,’ interposed the parrot.. 

At the same moment the President's pudding ar 
rived, which he attacked with gusto, despite the pas- 
sion he had, a moment. before, displayed. 

Taking advantage of hik preoccupation with the 
generous dish, the Head Waiter ventured to intrude his 
views on the subject of France’s treatment of Germany. 
The President made several attempts to reply. but in 
each case the pudding won. J 

* * * * * 

“T don’t deny as you’ve had provocation,” observed 
the Head Waiter, “but when we gives way to pro- 
vocation we often does exactly what our enemy wanted 
us to do. And I think ‘that’s very likely tthe case 
between you and Germany.” 7 

“ Ket——’’ interrupted the President, returning in- 
ptantly to his pudding, however. 

“Yes, ‘that’s right; you eat,” acvyised the Head 
Waiter. “It’s ad lib here. You can have a follow 
for nothing; and if you can pack away a third helping, 
you get your money back, so to speak. But about 
this here German business.. It looks to me whatever 
you may manage to squeeze out of Germany, you stand 


a good chance of losing in other directions. Cheese, 
sir?” * * * x * 


The President 
about Camembert. 

“No foreign cheeses here, sir,’ replied the Head 
Waiter severely. ‘Stilton and plain red and white— 
that’s our list) take it or leave it.’’ 

At that instant the yoice of one of \the under- 
waiters went hurtling upstairs to the cook to the refrain 
of— 

“Toasted cheese one!” 

To which the parrot retorted with words to the 
effect that another little drink wouldn’t do us any 
harm, 

“Ah!” exclaimed the President, ‘“‘ zat is for me, is 
it not? Toasted cheese! Ver’ good! Yes?” 

“That partic’lar one a.in’t for you,” explained the 
Head Waiter, “but you can have one if you like. But, 
aus I was saying about you and. Germany——”’ 

“I do not want to hear!’ exclaimed the President. 
“T come ‘ere for ’oliday, not to talk politics wiz a 
garcon, a vaiter, votever eet is. Ve haf invade ze 
Rubr, and eet vill be ze bettair for all, as you shall 
see, yes? Is it not?” 

* * * ~” * 


Was understood to say something 


, 


“How do I know?” asked the Head Waiter. “Y 


think you’re wrong—that’s all. T’ll back the opinion 
of Bonar Law and John Bradbury before that of all 
your French militarists, any day. . Anyhow, I hope 
everything will turn out all right... The addition? 
Very good, /sir. ., 


(Continued from éol. 1) 


“Well known?” 
""Y-you don’t say!’ 

“Yes; your descriptions, I fancy, will be quite suffi- 
cient.” He did not notice Mr. Sperring’s pallor. 
“ And now—your losses?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said Mr Sperring, more freely. 
‘Nothing at all! I presume they did not know the 
station was so near.” 

The sperintendent rose. ‘‘ Well, I will inform you 
‘directly we receive any further information.’ 

Mr. Bronson advanced beaming. ‘ And—about that 
dinner? Shall we say the 'lrocadero, on—let me see— 
Friday, at eight?’ 

“Very well,” Mr. Collingwood agreed, reluctantly. 
“A barbain’s a bargain, I suppose. Good-bye, for the 
present.” 

He shook hands listlessly. , By the time Sperring 
turned to close the door he was again occupied with 
documents. : 

Mr. Bronson’s plump features bore a _ contented 
smile as they threaded their way through the crowded 
platform towaids. the station exit. His attitude an- 
noyed Mr. Sperring, who, possessed by a dim idea that 
he had now irreyocably committed himself, was dis- 
mally reviling his too great attention to detail. 

“I suppose you're wondering why I've taken such 
interest in your case?’ said Mr. Bronson, suddenly. 
“Ah! no doubt! Well, I don’t mind admitting that 
my motive was not altogether disinterested. In short, 
l had made a Det with Collingwood.” 

Mr. Sperring’s expression silently demanded par- 
ticulars. é 

“That someone would be assaulted. on this line 
within a month,” explained Mr. Bronson, airily. “You've 
saved me; it’s the twenty-fourth, J think. We'd had a 
little argument with respect to its safety, and the utility 
of the present communication—I beg your pardon?” 

“TIT must be going,” said Mr. Sperring, unsteadily. 
‘*Perhaps I may see you shortly at Grainger’s.” 

“Ah, yes. But, Mr. ——? I don’t know the name.” 
Mr. Bronson seemed puzzled. 

“Your brother-in-law,’’ Mr. Sperring observed, a 
trifle impatiently. ‘The one in Acacia Road!” 

““You’re error, my dear sir. I know no such per- 
son.’ Mr. Bronson smiled as he hailed a cab. ‘Au 
revoir, however, until next Saturday, at the Building 
Society’s meeting.” 

From the inside cf the taxi he waved a genial fare- 
well, leaving Mr. Sperring rooted to the kerb. 

‘Building Society? Doesn't know Grainger?” he 
muttered, fiilled with a vague apprehension. ‘‘Can iv 
be im 


repeated Mr, Sperring shakily. 


The truth came to him suddenly. Then he remem- 
bered his exploits in narration. Whither would they 
lead? He realised, too, that he had been to this Bron- 
son person a source of considerable gain. 

Two minutes later, when requested to give passage 
to a porter’s trolley, he astonished that humble official 
by a flood of vituperatiion which semed quite uncalled 
for. 4 

“Tt’s all through losing that wretched ticket!’ he 
said, wildly, preparing to cross the rozd. ‘Ah, the 
pavements have dried up now. I might as well——’” 

He relinquished his Gladstone for a moment, and, 
with considerable irritation, bent forward to turn down 
his trouser ends. Next moment when 2 small square 
of pasteboard came suddenly to light, he could only 
stare at it stupidly. Then, with an abrupt movement, 
he clutched again at his bag, and began to stagger 
blindly towards the neighbouring refreshment room. 

The situation was far beyond*him, He felt that 
his quivering nerves needed some restorative—and that 
immediately—to prepare themselves for the next shock 
that Fortune, doubtless, had in store. 


\ 


————_)o0(————- 


Montgomery McMouther, the eminent tragedian, 
wishes it to be publicly known that the rumour that 
he has paid his income tax for 1922 is entirely un- 
founded on fact. 

The same remark will apply to the recently pro- 
mulgated canard that he is about to repeat, at Drury 
Lane, his triumphant appearance as Hamlet, in which 
he scored so unqualified a success at Wigan in the 
early '90's. 


Whcn iather comes home on pay day. 
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ALLY 
Helio! Hello!!--’Ullo!! 


HO (0) T S, | [ 
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W YEs, I am here! Yes! Miss Sloper speaking. 
is it? . .. Oh! Lardi dear, I didn’t recognise your 
Yo, | It didn’t sound so squeaky as usual! Have 
YG been doing breathing exXercires, old dear?... 
a Ye rung up ‘to ask me what? What?... Oh! yes! 
th f I’ve been permanently waved? Oh! yes, yes; I’ve 

en “permed ”’ all-right-all right! Who-told you? 


lo, A little bird? ...1I wish those tom-tits and spar- 
S Would mind their gwn business! 
” oa * we * 


8y Well, look here, I'll tell you all about it, if you'll 
Yo ° by all your hopes of copping a coiney hub. that 
Tha Won't say anything about it to anyone! Swear? 
Us good! 
* x 1% * * 
an The story I am going to relate is a pathetic one, 
Mista yet another example of the ill-luck which per- 
Day Ntly dogs the footsteps (size 3) of your poor old 
%Otsie! 
* % * = * 
th Dugey Dunn was yoing to give a party, and among 
Suests was to be the young Earl of Knobrayne. 
* * * * * 
tha Dugg, I'm going for him! I said. (Because on 
Boy, Particular day I was feeling a bit fed up with 
ta hadn't spent more@than £3 7s. 4)d. on me in two 


jj de 
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* That finished it, 


he Right-o, dearie—you do?!’ replied Dugg. “ But,” 
%e, lded, “though I know he’d be keen on you in 
by” Way, your hair will skyboeh it all. Arty Knob- 
&ng © is mad on naturally waving hair—the tighter 
ta Nigger-ier the better—and he’s often told me that 
bai ®al was a Venus he wouldn’t marry her unless her 
., CUrled.” 

Pea right,”’ thought your little Tootsie to herself. 
Moet ily I live in an age when a few guineas will do 
With *hings—among them making straight hair curly 
Sp Ri, Curliness that neither rain, fog, mist, Turkish 

‘Ssian haths nor sea air will take out!!’ 


* 


SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


So the very next morning I went to Nestle. (Such 
a comfy, loving sort of a name, isn’t it?—so nestley and 
cuddley and snoozley!) les, my dear, you know the 
Permanent Waving firm in South Molton Street who, 
l’ve been told, are the only people who don’t scald your 
scalp or fizzle your brains. Of course you know! 

* * oa * * 

Well, there I went, and was taken up a palatial 

staircase into a luxurious salon on the first floor. 
* * * * * 

Here were the usual basins for washing, and pipes 
for shampooing, and heaters for drying; but, hanging 
from the ceiling, was Something I had never seen 
before. 


* * * * * 
It was THE APPARATUS!! 
w * *% * * 


Did it look like a giant octopus?—or like dozens 
of small metal thermos flasks attached to slim snakes? 
*” * * * % 

I don’t know! I just stared at it with awe—almost 
as though I were a murderer inspecting the gallows!! 
* * * * * 

Then they (a nice gentleman and a sweet young 
lady) came in and “did” me?! 

* * * * * 

First my hair was ‘pooed and dried—then twisted 
reund dozens of winders—then each winder slipped into 
a white tube—and then—then—then came down the 
mysterious ceiling thing. 

* * * * * 

Now, I can truly say I didn’t feel one moment of 
pain or discomfort from the time the process began 
until it finished—not me—but, all the same, I felt ex- 
cited, and because I felt excited I thought I'd faint. 

* * * * * 

So I did a small faint (not easy with forty-two 6-in 
tubes sticking up all over my head), which meant that 
brandy had to be fetched. 

They fetched it, and I drank it; but, while drinking 
it, told them that whenever I got these attacks the 
doétor always ordered champagne 

* * * : wv 
So fizz had to be fetched—and I drank it! 
* * w * 4 

Then, feeling very much fortified (Pa often gets that 
feeling), I told them to go ahead—literally, “‘a head,’ 
eh, what? 

* % * * * 

“Now, Miss Sloper, you must sit quite still,” said 
the nice gentleman. 

“T will,” I replied. And as‘a lovely dreamy, sensa 
tion was stealing across me, I was able to keep my 
word. ‘ 

* * ¥* % * 
I kept still while the APPARATUS was drawn down 
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| left him and went home,” 


from the ceiling, and over each of the upstanding 
white tubes was placed a nickel electric heater. 
* % * * * 

Slowly I steamed and cooked—oh! Lardi, what lovely 
dreams of Warm climates, lovers’ warm kisses, warm 
drinks, warm suns! I did enjoy it, and quite sad I 
felt when “cooking’’ time was over and the beaters 
and tubes and winders were all taken ‘off, to leave me 
with a head *°~°~ 4 with ringlets! 

* * 
vs shampooed and dried— 
1 I looked in the glass ana 


Once aga 
then it was « 


saw-—well, my dear, I never knew that your old pal 
Tootsie was such an enchantress!!! 


. * * * + 
IT! MBM IT 
* * % + 


And while I was revelling in my cwn appearance, 
the heavy brocaded curtains were parted and a woman 
looked in. ; 
* * *% * * 

She was very smart and well-dressed and wore a 
gorgeous Osprey in her hat. 

* * * * * 

“Oh! do excuse me,” she cried in cultured accents 
‘you know, dear, the sort you try to put on when you 
want to seem of “good class’’); ‘“‘but I heard that 
the famous Miss Tootsie Sloper was being ‘ permed,’ and 
I longed to see the result! Fergive the intrusion, and 
only remember that famous people, like your father 
and yourself, must pay the price of publicity!” 

*« * * * * 

Of course I told her that 1 was delighted. Then, 

after chatting a minute or two, and gushing over my 


curls, she went off, and I paid my bill (yes, dear, 
“paid” was the word I used—“ paid’”’!), and went 
home. 


* * * * a 


And now to ruin Bob’s life and go for the Earl who 
would never take any gal fcr nis Countess unless she 
had got naturally curling hair' 

* * * * x 

So the next night ‘T—fluffier than the fluffiest—went 
to Dugg’s party where Lord Knobrayne was imme- 
diately introduced to me. 


* * * * * 
We “clicked” right away. 
* * * * * 


We danced, and our very first fox-trot was practi- 
cally a canoodle. ' 

* * * * * 

We sat outand—and—well, I’d better not tell you 
over the ’phone because one never knows if anyone is 
listening! 

* * * * * 

Anyhow, we got on A 1, and his coat was covered 
with my face powder and his mouth was sticky with 
my lip salve. 

* * * * * 

I could see myself a Countess within three months 
and cutting all my old pals (except you, of course, 
dearie!). 

Then I skilfully led the subject to hair and, remark- 
ing on one girl who looked straggley and unkempt, I 
said: i 

“T always feel so sorry for girls whose hair doesn’t 
curl naturally—like mine—don’t you?” } 

“Well, I don’t know, my little peach; they, can look 
all right by doing what you've done, can’t they?’’ he 
answered with a really common, most un-earl-like grin. 

‘‘What-jer-mean?’’ I snapped. 

“Only that my sister—Lady Edith Toploft—was at 
Nestles’ yesterday being shampooced, and she heard that 
Tootsie Sloper—daughter of the famous Ally—was being, 
“permanently waved.’ So she went in and had a look 
at—er—THIS!’’ ‘ 

‘ *% * % * * 

Here he had the cheekto pull my curls,- and grin 
more genuinely than ever! 

* * * * * 

That finished it. I left him and went home and 
‘phoned to dear old Bob to come and kiss me, and to 


see the luvely curls I'd had done “All to please him!” 


What d’you think of that, Lardi? 
* * » « * 


Lardi, where are you? 

* = * * * 

Exchange, where is my friend? Hung up the re- 
ceiver ten minutes ago? Good heavens! and I’ve been 
talking all for nothing! 

*% *% * *% * 

Perhaps, though, it is as well! She might have 

“split”! Now I'll ring up Bob! 


——_—— )0(———--- 


He was a very small boy. Paddy was his dog, and 
Paddy was nearer to his heart than anything” on 
earth. When Paddy met swift and hideous death on 
the turnpike road the boy’s mother trembled to break 
the news. But it had to be, and when he came home 
from school she told him simply: 

“Paddy has been run over and killed.” 

He took it very quietly. All day it was the same, 
But five minutes after he had gone to bed there 
echoed through the house a shrill and sudden lamenta- 
tion. His mother rushed upstairs with solicitude and 
pity. ° 

“Nurse says,’ he sobbed, 
run over and killed.”’ 

“ But, dear, I told you at dinner, and you didn’t 
seem to be troubled at all.” 

“No; but—I didn’t know you 
thought you said daddy!” 


“that Paddy has been 


said Paddy. I—2 


yor 
EATING IT! 


— 


Wally: We're going to do forty now! Are you 
afraid? 

Sally (swallowing much dust): No, 
of grit, 


indeed, I’m full 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


A SLOPERIAN STORY WITHOUT 
WORDS. 
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EVELYN: Sis says she can’t see you this evening because of her tooth. : a al 
HAROLD: Her tooth! . Which tooth? ‘ 
EVELYN: Her sweet tooth. You haven’t brought her any chocs lately, you Sweet Memories. 
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Ay 
THE PROFESSOR: Among the other languages your daughter speaks, does she speak Esperanto? 
THE HOSTESS: Oh, yes, just like a native! 
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HOW GREAT MEN GET THERE H. H. ASQUITH 


Was born September 12th, 1552, at Morley, in Yorkshire. He received his earliest education at the Moravian School, Pudsey, and went afterwards to the City of 

London School, showing great promise there. Having won a classical scholarship at Balliol College, Oxford, he entered into residence in 1870. He did brilliantly 

Oxford, was Craven Scholar and President of the Union, took a first in Classics in 1874, and was made a Fellow of Balliol. Called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn 

‘ 1876. Contested Hast Fife as a Gladstonian Liberal in 1886, and held the seat uninterruptedly until Dec,, 1918, when he was defeated by a Conservative Supporter 

# the Lloyd George administration. Mr. ‘Asquith succeeded Campbell-Bannerman as,Prime Ministersin 1908, and held that Office without a break until 1916. 

He resigned the Premiership in the December of that year—the disappointing results of the War so far, together. with delay in reaching decisions, bringing 
®bout his resignation. In 1920 Asquith accepted an invitation to become Oandidate for Paisley, who returned him with a large majority. 
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Poor Tom could not afford to keep 
'S dog, so decided to drown him, 


not very nice, so returned home with 


his faithful dog. 


Tete 


BROTHER: Did he propose? 
SISTER: Oh, ves! We played solo 1!! the evening, vor %8e. — 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-H 


Ghosts Seen By 
Sloper. 


HOW MR. SLOPER SAW THE APPARITION OF “BAD 
SIR JASPER,” AND DRANK A GLASS WITH THE 
AWESOME SPECTRE, 

“Tl may surprise you to learn,” said the Eminent 
Litterateur, “that I once had a supper and—ahem !— 
other refreshments with a ghost! 

“It happened thua. 

“A few years ago I was invited to a house-party 
that was given by a gentleman who had made a vast 
fortune through profiteering during the war, and had 
acquired the ancestral home and estates of the De 
Fontenoys, one of the most famous families in Loam- 
shire, who had been there since the Norman Conquest. 

“My guest, old Boneyard—he was a marine store- 
dealer before he’! made a colossal fortune, thanks to 
the bellicose propensities of the ex-Kaiser, was snubbed 
by the local gentry and patronised by the servants 


‘even! 


“When he bought the De Fontenoy’s historic home 
ene of the conditions was that certain of the old ser- 
vants were to be retained. 

“He was not a bad sort, although dreadfully 
vulgar, and on more than one occasion invited me to 
adorn his mansion with my presence and illuminate it 
with my wit. 

“'The house was filled with all sorts and conditiona 
of Boneyard’s friends. 

“One night, while some of the guests were playing 
nap, and others were singing the latest music-hall 
inelodies, which sounded strangely out of place in the 
venerable old mansion, we were alarmed by a pierc- 
ing shriek! 

“We all jumped to our feet in consternation and 
were alarmed by the appearance of one of the young 
lady visitors who came rushing into the drawing-room 
screaming wildly, ‘Oh, the ghost! The ghost of Sir 
Jasper!’ 

“Naturally, I went to her assistance, so did old 
Boneya:d, and eventually, with the aid of the ladies 
who were attracted by her screams and a little brandy, 
she became coherent. A strange tale, indeed, she had 
to tell. 

“She had heard the legend of ‘Bad Sir Jasper,’ 

one of the ancestors of the De Fontenoys, who had 
fought in the Crusades during the stirring times when 
‘Richard the Lion-Hearted’ wore the Crown of Eng- 
land. 
* “Unfortunately for his family, Sir Jasper was not 
killed by the Saracens. He lived to return to Loam- 
shire, where he despoiled his neighbours, flooded the 
country with R.D. cheques, and behaved like a thorough 
old ‘rip, t 

“One day he paid a tradesman, who called to collect 
an byerdue account, a blow from a mace, and he was 
a holy terror to the local broker's men. 

“He met with a violent end owing to a dispute with 
a‘ bookmaker, who set the ‘boys’ on him, and ever 
since, his ghost was reputed to haunt a certain 
chamber in De Fontenoy Towers. } 

“The girl’s story was certainly consistent. She 
peeped into the haunted chamber, it appeared, on her 
way downstairs to supper, and there she saw the ghost 
of ‘ Bad Sir Jasper,’ dressed in chain armour, drinking 
wine out of a mighty flagon. 

“At first we all laughed at her story, but she waa 
so insistent as to its accuracy that we determined to 
investigate its truth. Accordingly we ali trooped up- 
stairs to the ‘haunted chamber,’ I valorously leading 
the way, with an electric torch in my hand. 

“An extraordinary thing happened when we 
reached the chamber. The sound of armour-clanking 
was most distinctly heard! 

“The girls screamed, the men shivered,, and 1 
was about to turn the handle of the room and enter. 
flashing my torch to scare away the goblins, when old 
Boneyard ejaculated, ‘Get thee hehind me, Satan,’ and 
he went and pushed me into that dread room and 
slammed the door after me! 

“Tn the dim light that was flashed from the electric 
torch I distinetly saw the figure of a man in armour! 
It was no hallucination! The ghost of ‘Bad Sir 
Jasper’ was manifest before my eyes! 

“Angels and Ministers of Grace,’ I began as I 
turned to flee, when I was interrupted by a mild) voice, 
which I recognised as belonging to Binns, the butler, 
the old servitor whom Boneyard had taken over with 
De Fontenoy Towers. 

“*Pray don’t give the game away, Mr. Sloper,’ he 
said. ‘It’s ’ard, indeed ‘ard for a genelman, whose 
always served the ’ighest aristocracy in the land, to 
come down to war profiteers wot ’as no respect for 
family traditions, an’ only regards vulgar money. 
Yes, Mr. Sloper, I "edrd ‘em actually laughing at the 
ghost of “Bad Sit Jasper,’ and they said it was all 
‘umbueg, sir. The De Fontenoy ghost will never die, 
Mr. Sloper, while Mr. Binns, the butler, whose father 
afore ‘im was in their family lives. So every now and 
then I jest dresses in the old suit of armour an’ 
frightens ’em out of their wits. It does em good, sir, 
‘believe me, an’ it’s also ’andy to be able to drink a 
drop of the best in the cellar without being disturbed. 
You'll taste a drop, Mr. Sloper,’ said the obliging ghost, 
‘and you won’t give the game away”’ , 

“To make a long story short, I did and T didn’t.” 
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DOCTOR (impressively): There is one thing we know about death, madam—it is always fatal. 


AY. 
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LORD BOB’S WEEKLY INDISCRETION. 


WHEN you happen to be standing on the kerb of 
one of our busy London streets, dear chappies, and you 
see & young damsel trying to bolt across the road just 
as a taxi (exceeding the speed limit) is dashing roune 
the corner, what do you do? 

Why, naturally, you pull the venturesome young 
female back and save her from a iwuasty fate. It’s 
quite easy, too, 

That’s what I did last Friday, and the girl hap- 
pened to be young and pretty. She was most awfully 
grateful, insisted that I had saved her life, and, when 
I suggested a cup of tea to smocth her shattered nerves 
a bit, she took my arm and murmured that it was the 
very thing she felt she was wanting most at that 
moment. 

Whereupon, dear chappies, I hailed’ a taxi (not a 
wild one this time) and instructed the licensed pirate 
to drive to the Frou Frou Tea Rooms, which (as you 
know) are very quiet and comfy—plenty of cushions and 
delightful shaded lights and cosy corners. In the taxi, 
Vera (for such was her name) again declared that 1 
had played a hero’s part. And as-she was still feeling 
rather faint, after the shock, I supported her with my 
manly right arm—well, I can’t tell you exactly how it 
happened, but somehow our lips met and they didn’t 
part again until the taxi had drawu up in front of 
the Frou Frou Tea Rooms. I don’t think it was the 
first time that Vera had kissed and been kissed: in fact, 
I should say that what she didn’t know about kissing 
would go on a postage stamp But that’s by the way 
and has nothing particularly to do with the case, as 


MISTRESS: Have you watered the plants in the 


the magistrate said when the prisoner remarked that 
the police were an interfering lot, 

As Vera and I descended from the taxi, she still 
clinging to my arm, and as a moment later we made 
for the portals of the Frou Frou Tea Rooms un elegant 
young lady made her exit. 

It was Tootsie! 

We came face to face. 

What splendid Iuck, wasn’t it? 

Ooo-er!! 4 

In a few words I hastened to tell Tootsie what 1 ad 
happened.—I mean, what happened when the taxi cam? 
dashing along, not the rest.. 

To which she replied: 

“If you can’t think of a better one than that, yout 
had better try telling the truth. Good-bye for ever,” 

Whereupon Tootsie turned on her dainty heel (oF 
heels) and exitted. 

Then Vera turned on me and cried: 

“Are you engaged to that girl?” 

“T am,’ I answered, “ but I-—’’ 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself kissing othe? 
girls,” Vera burst forth. “I thought you were-#® 
nice boy. You are a bally Don Juan Good-bye and 
good riddance.” 


* in +* * * 
So there you are, dear chappies. You see what 
comes of saying people’s lives, especially when they aré 


young and pretty and belong to the she sex. 
Let it be a lésson to you. 


4 | aa 


\ 


drawing-room, Jane? 


JANE: Shure, m’m, can’t you hear the water drip ping on the carpet? 
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ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


Tales that are True. 


THE BAD HALF-CROWN. 

& ow the bad half-crown first came into the village, 
. thal, professed to know; but the incontrovertible fact 
chan hed that the blacksmith received it with his 

Se on Saturday night, when paying for the first 

a usual half-a-dozen “ pints’’ with which he habit- 

te rounded off the week’s work, 

- the landlord of the “ Foresters’ Arms” neither ad- 

“ nor denied responsibility for the presence of the 

Tloug coin amongst the blacksmith’s change. 

« Got it somewhere meself, 1 s’pose,’’ he grumbled. 

“e's have it back. I'll get rid of it all right.’’ 

“ie © bad half-crown provided a useful topic for con- 
a 9 sam during the rest of the evening; and several 
Ne ues of the inn waxed eloquent on the subject of 
money, and their astuteness in detecting it on 


re occasions when they went to London. 
* * *% * * 


‘the tm 


tk few minutes before the inn opened on the follow. 

Be (Sunday) morning, the local jobbing builder pre- 

ing ¢ pimeelt at the back entrance with a somewhat 

rr. 

I Say, Dick,’ he shouted to the shirt-sleeyed land- 

»“ did you shove that wrong half crown across me 
tight?” 

A ben y not—shouldn’t do such a thing, 
~ Was the indignant retort. 

Two Anyhow, I found it with my money this morning. 

Tp, “t straight ‘ome last night after closing time, didn’t 


lage 
Not to 


ar as I know, but I wasn’t with yer. Wot 
th Wy, it proves I got it ‘ere, don’t it?” demanded 
,Neensed builder. 
Cog}; tt don’t prove nothing, returned the landlord 
Ot “So far as I could see, the only thing you 
re he last night was a skinful. 1 admit I took a bad 
it _-Ollar back from the smith, but wot become of 
inet that I couldn’t say. If you've got it, you’re 
* ky—that’s all. Wot’s yer order?” 
tiene tt.” growled the builder, looking darkly at his 
Org d, the licensee, and very softly placing a half- 
2 On the bar when the landlord’s back was turned. 
ter? you don’t,” laughed that worthy at once, 
Te Sting the attempt. “Look, ’ere, ’Arry, you and 
Off bai good pals, but don’t try to pass no bad money 
Pe Mme. You could get pinched for that.” 
hae I got it ‘ere, I tell yer!’ shouted the enraged 
r. 
yignnd I wouldn't talk too lond about that, neither,” 
it, €d the lendlord quietly. ‘‘I ain’t a lawyer, but 
be Mds to me like wot they call slander, and I should 
‘ay, ‘erry for a couple of old pals like you an’ me to 
. * fall-out in the courts.” 
ot yer take me for—a fool?” demanded the other. 
take you for a honest builder wot’s going to pay 
ihe gy pence in honest moncy for that there honest 
ale,” 


* * 


in The bad half-crown would appear t@ have remained 
but © jobbing builder's possession throughout Sunday; 
the n the Monday night it was found in the till of 
Village grocer’s shop. 

"api "om this moment its circulation became more 
it > The keeper of the “Chestnut Tree Inn” had 
hoy Thesday midday; detected its spurious nature an 
Mandy: and by. two o'clock had handed it, carefully 
at» ithed between honest coins, to a brother publican 
Digi © “White Horse,” who was amazed, but not sus- 
Wee ca,” the settlement of an account not even a 
© landlord’s wife was the first to notice that the 
own was a “bad’un”; and, hastily donning her 
t ana shawl, she trotted rourd to the grocer’s to 
Mori” a sack of chicken meal delivered only that 
Meng ne. The grocer, overcome ty such prompt pay- 
Mon, failed to detect the presence of the counterfeit 
th long other coins tendered, and again dropped it 
one ter this, the fun became fast and furious. Every 
& Paty village was by this time aware of the exist- 
°F hair the bad half-crown in their midst, The ringing 
hea “rowns on bars and counters might have been 
"eal miles beyond the village. The little community 
Person that they had one enemy in their midst—the 
Mert. Who held the bad half-crown—and were on the 
lated For a while that bad: half-crown had cireu- 
Wag A almost dizzy speed. But now its whereabouts 
ti even suspected. 

Arts ,, “8t it reappeared in the till at the “ Foresters’ 
“huey, ’ Whereupon the landlord, annoyed to have been 
ing tow, PPing. took the crook coin to the neighbour- 

em and passed it on to a hrother publican, 

Sag. her its source was suspected or not, cannot be 
. ut the next day it was back in the village. 
“Blbient, nt resident of some standing was the next 
‘ound * and the following Sunday morning it was 

te Bh offertory bag at the parish church. 
. 4Y possible destination then was the bank, 
“ Was duly broken up, after having provided a 
“iting ral community with a series of the most ex- 
Mecidents in its quiet history. 
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‘MYRTLE MERRILASS. 
Featuring in ‘‘Dreams of Youth,” 
(Reiease date not yet announced.) 


Yor 


FIGURE-8-IVELY SPEAKING, 


I often sit and medit8 

Upon the scuryy trick of f§ 

That keeps me still a celib§; 
Oh, what a st8! 


I want a l0der maid seds 

My 40 2de is not so grs; 

To love me and be my m8! 
I cannot wé. 


Oh, f8 be9! Bet 2 LS, 

Relieve my awful single st8, 

And when I’ye 1 this maid sed8 
We'll oseuls. 


Jo 
Visitor: Well, Robert, how do you like.your new 
little sister? 
Robert: Oh, she’s all right, 1 think; but there are 


lots of things we needed worse. 


SLOPER’S . 
AWARD OF MERIT 


has this day been conferred on 


COMMANDER WILD, F.O.S., 


chiefly because of his Antarctic Explorations, 


‘*“Wotto, dad,’’ whispered the Sloperial 
Cabin Boy, “I reckon if you’d gone explorin’ | 
at the South Pole, they’d ’a’ teen Wild when 
they found you up it, eh, what?” 

But the Old Man touched up the Kiddie 
with a rope’s end in answer to the impértinent 
Hvéation, 


ec at A A NT ALR ESTE SOIE LY CE ASO Str 


MY LANDLORD. 


By MURDOCK STIMPSON, 


JEREMIAH POTT, my Landlord, was so excited at 
breakfast the other morning that it took him three 
tries before he could get one piece of bacon the whole 
distance from his plate to its intended hayen. The 
reason for this unnatural state of nerves became quite 
apparent when, with much intensity, he told us he had 
that very morning received an inyitation from the son 
of an old friend of his, who was an aviator, to go for 
a short flight with him. 

It was a great. moment for everyone. Little Horace, 
his son, sat howling because his father wouldn’t let 
him accompany him, whilst little Maggie clung to her 
mother with a frightened look upon her face, as though 
she thought her daddy was about to fly straight up to 
Heaven from the breakfast table. ’ 

“ You’re surely not going up, dear?” asked his wife. 

“That's just what I am going to do,” asserted 
Jeremiah, ‘Must keep up with the times, and avia- 
tion is the coming means of travel.” 

“ Well, I hope you don’t come down,” she murmured. 

“What?” ejaculated Jeremiah. 

“T mean—crash!” almost whispered his wife. 

“Well, of all cheerful people! Come on,” he said, 
turning to me; ‘come along and see me become a 
bird.” 

Soon after, we arrived at the aerodrome. His 
young friend welcomed us with much fervour, Jere- 
miah danced about round the aeroplane, which stood 
in the hanger. Suddenly, out it came, shoved by 
some mechanic. Over went Jeremiah, rolling on to 
his back. He had been examining the propeller when 
they’d pushed it. We yelled for them to stop, and 
lifted him out from the wheel stays. 

“ Nice start!’’ observed his friend. 

Gently escorting Jedemiah to a place of safety, the 
aviator returned and examined his machine. Soon he 
called to us. I noticed Jeremiah was not quite so 
enthusiastic as he had been; but, mind you, he was 
just as jovial to all outward appearances; however, I 
knew him and I could tell. . 

“Coming up, too?” jovially asked the ayiator ot 
myself. ‘ 

“No thanks,” I replied, with a’ glance towards 
Jeremiah, who was being helped into the body of the 
"plane. 

“Why not? It’s quite safe,’” he replied. 

**Maybe,” I smiled, “but you've got a heavy load. 
—(Jeremiah weighs somewhere about sixteen stone,)— 
I’ad sooner make a trip when the load is lighter.” 

Jeremiah, now well seated in the body of the ’plane, 
seemed to be getting rather pale and restive. 

“What's wrong?” asked his friend, the aviator, 
“Feel neryous?”’ 

He did, but he would not admit it. 

“This strap yon’ve fixed me in is too d—d tight,” 


Ss we 
he replied, as an excuse for his restlessness. 

It was loosened. ; 

“Are you all ready?” broke out a voice. 

“Feel all right, Pott, old man?” asked the aviator 
from his front seat. 

“ Quite!” he almost yelled, as he sat gripping. the 
sides of his seat. \ 

“Tet her go!” shouted the aviator. 

Round went the propellor, and a second afterwards 
Jeremiah flashed past me, huddled in his seat like an 
orang-outang sits in the Zoo. 

Then he left the earth to become a bird, as he had 
remarked, 

Away\the machine sped, right away over the fields, . 
and then the houses. 

Back it came at last and, gracefully planing down, 
came to earth just by the hangers. 

We all—that is, all who could get near enough— 
helped him out and down to the green grass. His face 
was ashen and he was shaking all over.- He did his 
best to smile, but somehow his legs had a-fit of the 
shakes, which he could not stop, so we supported him. 

Brandy was poured down his throat, and soon, to 
everyone’s joy, he discovered that his legs would wor 
again. f 

We taxied part of the way home, and the rest of 
the way he passed in having sundry nips of poate: 

“Never saw a d—d thing, only my own feet,” he 
said to me. “T wouldn't go agein for a thousand 
pounds. Man was never meant to leave the earth until 
he died!” 

His entire family was in ecstasies of joy at hehold- 
ing him again, and embraced him to make sure he was 
solid flesh. ‘ 

_" How did you like it, dear?” asked his happy wife. 

“Sh-plendid! Like riding in a motor-car; saw all 
the chimney pots, people like ants; you must come one 


day, dear!” 
(Ta he ¢ontinned,) 


~ 
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SOCIETY NEWS. 
“We understand that Lady Vere-de-Sporte has placea her only daughter Gwendoline in 
the hands of a well-known gymnastic instructor.” 


1.—Captain Fireworks was. Visiting 
Rounds—also the beautiful daughters 
of Col. Longtom. 
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2.But one of those nasty winds 
sprang up and took the Captain’s hat 
and wig off. 
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i A2 Tootsie dances with the “strong; silent” type; but does not enjoy the 
3.—And so it’s all off now. experience overmuch, / 
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‘Lk OVER. 
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THIs : 
€p ils treacherous servant Ross, who descended from 
Utable D 


la arents at Inverness, in the north of Scot- 
tha,’ YB gave him a good education, and intended 

‘tog should be brought up in a merchant's counting- 
hig ti but before he had completed his fifteenth year, 
Ot &ther and mother died, leaving Norman and several 

2 children wholly unprovided for. 

Nerehen n made application for employment to several 
Ng &Nts; but though he was well qualified for busi- 
48 proposals were rejected, because he could not 
hanes 4€ sum usually given upon entering into a mer- 

Thr Service as an articled clerk. 

Wid * Situated, he engaged himself as a footman to 
beg “Ow lady of fortune, who on account of having 
fing) quainted with his parents, behaved to him with 
the; oe kindness. The lady had a son, who was 
Wa, ” Military officer in Flanders; and the campaign 
thy, then being concluded, the young gentleman re- 
i to his native country. to visit his mother, and 
“ct some business particularly relating to himself. 
Serving Ross to possess many qualifications not 
hj o to persons in His situation, he proposed taking 
the op eroad in the capacity of valet-de-chambre; and 

d lady acquiesced in her son’s desire. 
og _ 8s continued in the officer’s service for the space 
With, ‘Ut five years, during which period he behaved 
ein Be utmost diligence and fidelity. The regiment 
te on the conclusion of the peace of Aix-la- 
ta), “©. the officer set out on the tour of France and 
Of hi, “nd Ross returned to Scotland for the benefit 
' Rative air. 


nr 


*) 


€.. 


“Ah, sare! 


Xa. Soon f 
op aa ter his return to Scotland, he recovered his 
By er | nd set out in order to pay his respects to his 


Out 4 nist ress; but learning that she had been dead 


&: hip "ee weeks, he repaired to Edinburgh, where he 
8 ce 48 a footman by an attorney at law. Hayv- 
; “ected an intimacy with a number of livery 
~ he was seduced by their example to the prac- 
he “Wearing, gaming, drinking, and other vices; 
ude, dismissed from his service on account of 
ty, O88 gs and the irregularity of his conduct. 

of OW 
Th —* fortune, and remarkable piety. 

ap Winter she resided at Edinburgh, and in the 
the hs! village called ayia about four miles 
After a of Berwick-on-Tweed. About four 
to "ee had been hired by Mrs. Hume, the lady 

r house at Ayton; and some time after, 
aan in the family, with whom he had 


ay * criminal intercourse, was brought to 
hal therefore became necessary for, him to 
tani With money for the support of herself and 


©ontj 

inue ‘ ! 

Ce, at d to provide ‘her with the means of sub- 
™ the month of April till August, by bor- 


6. NORMAN 


Executed at Edinburgh, January 8th, 1751, for 


“How about fish, waiter?” 
Not ze fish! 


Famous Trials of Two Hundred Years Ago. 


(A Series of some of the most atrocious 


crimes in the annals of English Law.) 
ROSS. 


Murdering His Mistress. 


rowing money of his fellow-servants and other persons 
with whom he was acquainted. 

The woman, at length becoming exceedingly impor. 
tunate, and his resources being wholly exhausted, he 
was driven nearly to a state of distraction, and in that 
disposition of mind formed the fatal resolution of rob- 
bing his mistress. 

Mrs. Hume slept on the first floor, in an apartment 
behind the dining room, and being apprehensive o1 
danger, her bed-chamber door was seldom locked; and 
with this circumstance Ross was well acquainted, as 
well as that she usually put the keys of her burean 
(and the other places where her valuable effects were 
deposited) under her pillow. 

He determined to carry his execrable design into 
execution on a Sunday night; and waiting in his bed- 
room, without undressing himself, till he judged the 
family to be asleep, he descended, and leaving his 
shoes in the passage, proceeded to his. lady’s  bed- 
chamber, Endeayouring to get possession of the keys, 
the lady was disturbed, and being dreadfully alarmed, 
called for assistance: but the rest of the family lying 
at ai distant part of the house, her screams were not 
heard. toss immediately seized a clasp-knife that lay 
on the table, and cut his mistress’s throat in a most 
dreadful manner. This horrid act was no sooner per- 
petrated, than, without waiting to put on his shoes, or 
to secure either money or other effects, he leaped out 
of the window, and after travelling several miles, con- 
cealed himself in a field of corn. 


In the morning the gardener discovéred a livery 


Ze fish is not well to-day!” 


hat, which the murderer had dropped in descending 
from the window; and suspecting that something ex- 
traordinary had happened, he alarmed his fellow-ser- 
vants. 

The disturbance in the house brought the two 
daughters of Mrs. Hume downstairs; but no words can 
express the horror and consternation of the young 
ladies, upon beholding their indulgent parent weltering 
in her blood, and. the fatal instrument of death lying 
on the floor. 

Ross being absent, and his shoes and hat being 
found, it was concluded that he must have committed 
the barbarous deed; and the butler therefore mounted 
a horse and alarmed the country lest the murderous 
villain should escape, The butler was soon joined by 
great numbers of horsemen, and on, the conclusion of 
the day, when both men and horses were nearly. ex- 
hausted through excessive fatigue, the murdérér wia 
discovered in a field of standing corn. His hands being 
tied behind him, he was taken to an adjacent public- 
house, and on the following morning he was conducted 
before a magistrate of Edinburgh, who committed him 
to wvrison. 

On the trial of this offender, he had the effrontery 


to declare that his mistress usually admitted him to her 
bed, and that it was his constant practice to leave his 
shoes at the dining-room door. He said that upon 
entering the chamber he perceived the lady murdered, 
and leaped through the window in order to discover 
who had perpetrated the barbarous deed; adding that 
having lost his hat, he’ did not chose to return till 
evening, and therefore concealed himself’ among the 
corn. He was severely reprimanded by the court for 
aggravating his guilt by aspersing the character of a 
woman of remarkable virtue and piety, whom he had 
cruelly deprived of life. 

The law: of Scotland bears an affinity to that of the 
Romans. It invests the judges with power to punish 
criminals in such a manner as they may deem to be 
proportioned to their offences. This privilege was ex- 
ercised in the case of Ross, whose crime having been 
attended with many aggravating circumstances, he was 
sentenced to have his right hand chopped off, then to 
be hanged till dead, the body to be hung in chains, and 
the right hand to be affixed at the top of the gibbet, 
with the knife made use of in the commission of the 
murder. 

Upon receiving sentence of death, he began  seri- 
ously to reflect on his miserable situation, and the 
next day requested the attendance of Mr. James Craig, 
one of the Ministers of Edinburgh, to whom he con- 
fessed his guilt, declaring that there was no founda- 
tion for the reflections against the chastity of the de- 
ceased. \ 

Six weeks elapsed between the time of his trial and 
that of his execution, during which he was visited once 
every day by Mr. Craig. He showed every sign of the 
most sincere penitence; and refused to accompany two 
prisoners who broke out of gaol, saying he had no 
desire to recover his liberty; but, on the contrary, 
would cheerfully submit to the utmost severity of pun- 
ishment, that he might make some atonement for his 
wickedness. 

The day appointed for putting the sentence of the 
law into force being arrived, Ross walked to the place 
of execution, holding Mr. Craig by the arm. Having 
addressed a pathetic speech to the populace, and prayed 
some time with great fervency of devotion, the rope was 
put round his neck, and the other end of it being 
thrown over the gallows, it was taken hold of. by four 
chimney-sweepers (in Edinburgh they were obliged to 
assist in executions whenever they are required). The 
criminal now laid his right hand upon a block, and it 
was struck off by the executioner by two blows, imme- 
diately after which the chimrey-sweepers, by pulling 
the rope, raised him from the ground; when he félt 
the rope drowing tight, by a conyulsive motion, he 
struck the hloody wrist against his cheek, which gave 
him an appearance too ghastly to admit of description. 
The body was placed in chains and hung upon a 
gibbet, the hand being placed over the head with the 
knife stuck through it. : 
—)o(———_—_ 

HAYE YOU EVER MET HIM? 


Isn’t it nice to meet a real, jolly Al copper-bottomed 
optimist? ‘You know the sort of thing: you meet, him 
in the street on a nice sun-shiny morning and you say: 
“Well, old chap, how do you like this weather?’’ 

“Not much. Afraid it’s going to rain!’ 

“Well, how are things with you?” 

“Oh, only so-so. But they won’t last.” 

“Folks. at home all well?” 

““Er—yes; but the small-pox and diphtheria are in 
the neighbourhood.” 

“Well, you ought to be thankful you’re alive.” 

“Yes, I suppose so; but we’ve all got to die.’’ 

Then, after borrowing: two shillings and telling you 
that you look seedy, he gloomily departs. 


)o( 
QUITE ENOUGH FOR 


IKEY. 


An Irishman and 
duel to the death. 


a Jew had arranged to fight a 
Meeting at the ticket-office of the 
local railway station early in the morning, Pat bel- 
lowed in. a terrible tone ‘to the clerk: “Give me a 
return ticket as usual.” 

“Vat!” cried Ikey, 
tickets?” 

“ By St. Pathrick’s Bee-Hive, I does that—always.’’ 

“Vell, all I can say is: I apologise.’’ 


“do you always buy return 
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POST FREE, 


For MAIDS or MATRONS. 


A Fine “‘Pull-on” Hat in rich 
Velveteen, Brim turned up all 
round, pleated in front with four 
loops at side. Colours:—Black, 
Navy, Nigger, Grey, Mole, Royal, 
Cherry, Kingfisher & Beaver. 
Money instantly refunded if you are 
not satisfied. . 
Send your order NOW, stating colour, to— 


THE LONDON HAT COMPANY, 
Specialists in rf nexpensive Millinery, 
(Dept. 36), 41, Red Lion Street, Clerkenwell, E.C.1. 
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THE F.O.S. GALLERY. ALLY’S HIGHEST AMBITION. GOOD SPURTS, 
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COMMANDER WILD, F.O.S. 


The South Pole somehow seems to bring bad luck to 
those who try to search out the snowy secrets of the 
Southern hemisphere, 


Both the Scott and Shackleton Expeditions sailed 
away full of hope and enthusiasm. Their leaders paid 
for their temerity with their lives. 


Sir Ernest Shackleton, on his last unlucky venture, 
was happy in having, as second in command, an old 
friend, tried and true. keen and courageous, one who 
had accompanied him in the “ Endurance”’ seven years 
before. When, at the begirning of 1922, his chief came 
to an untimely end, Wild took command and carried 
on, completed the business according to plan, and 
brought the gallant little “ Quest’”’ safely back home. 


W. SMITH. 


Willie Smith was born at Darlington in 1886. 
defeating George Gray, the Austraiian Champio™ 
1910, he decided to take up Billiards professionally: J 
was runner-up in the Burronghes and Watts pre 
sional Tournament in 1913, which he won in 1915» 
again in 1921, Smith heecame British Billiards 
pion in 1920, defeating Falkiner by 1,500 points. 


All good Sloperians ought to see the Kinema Show 
at La Seala, off Tottenham Court Road. The films are 
first-class, and, thanks to Wild’s descriptive powers and 
personality, the show is an assured success. 


Chiefly because of his Antarctic explorations, he was 
created Friend of Sloper and the Award of Merit con- 
ferred on him January 15th, 1923, 


FLOSSIE: | hear you're a racing expert! 
CLAUD: No; merely a student of form, 
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Well-known designer of fancy shirtings finding inspiration in a plate ayer t maate 
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